OUR AMBASSADOR KING

with full intentions of living and behaving ordinarily,
and another to persuade fellow-students to respect his
intentions. On occasions he found it necessary to rebuke
those whose attentions were too exuberant. "I wish
you fellows would not make such a fuss/7 he said at a
small dinner-party where they called upon him for a
speech. Admirable reproof! But almost pathetic, too,
for he had come to the party on the strict understanding
that there were to be no speeches.

After a term or two, however, the problem of mixing
with the crowd became less burdensome. But still to
be reckoned with were those who considered that
Pragger Wagger and the Prince of Wales were incom-
patible descriptions, if not, indeed, incompatible persons.
They forwarded the dignity of the Crown as their
weightiest reason. To them the phrase had a static
meaning. It did not occur to them that even a phrase
must move with the times if it is to retain any meaning
at all. At Oxford the Prince was beginning to find a
new significance in the dignity which appertains to
Royalty, and new ways of expressing it in fellowship.
The Union debates brought him into touch with every
shade of political opinion, and with every degree of
thinking ability, from the reasoned essays of near-
lawyers to the sheerest hot air. While these clamant
views reverberated all around him he kept his own
counsel. Without making any show of a private intel-
lectual problem he had, nevertheless, to find a way of
reconciling the claims of tradition with the progressive
bias of his nature. Essentially he was a young man of
his own time.

But if it was at Oxford that the beginnings of self-
discovery were being made, it was the war period that
completed the process. No incident in the whole of
the Prince's life has led to so much apologetic verbosity
as his decision to serve with the British Army in France.
It is hard to see any good reason for this. Some of
the wordy smoke-screens that surround this particular
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